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A  eoAt  of  •thic»  for  police  o<fic«r»:  a  clear  enuncUlion  oT 
baaic  principles  around  which  all  official  conduct  should  con- 
foriri.  Frofeasor  Kooken  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  His  proposed  code  ot  ethics  strike  sat  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  is  worthy  c»f  serious  thought  and  consideration  by 
all  groups  striving  to  professionalixe  police  service. 

One  ci  the  basic  needs  for  the  improvement  of  the  police  pro- 
fession  in  this  country  is  a  standardiird  and  rccognned  code 
ci  vthics  by  which  all  law  enforcement  agents  are  governed. 
In  answer  to  such  need.  Don  L.  Kooken  presents  in  this  book 
an  analysis  and  sound  treatment  of  the  question  of  police  ethics. 
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1  HE  I  "•  •  "■     '  — '"    !>irrctor  o(  New  York  I'nivcrsity.  In^li- 
tutf  o(  :  '  It  New  York,  who  was  an  out-standing 

authority  on   police  or.  ;i   and   administration,   placed   the 


combined  with '..  desire  t  .v  and  then  has  be- 

come a  serious  shortcoming  o(  the  American  public.  Prominent  and 

rrv-         ••  ■.  '      •         •         ■■  '      ie- 

ty    :  --.-.;'.'-  ■  'o 

1-  ;>■:•  !in«  penalties;  and  many  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  fix  a  dol- 
l.\:  fine,  not  only  for  themselvers  but  for  friends  and  neigh- 

l  ■       V.-.l.       .'1        ......         , I,  .....Tl.        ...     .     .V,..     —■tr. 

.;i:-  (i.rig.  they  will  dral  with  the  racketeer  in  his  operations  of  a 
h  -  pool  wr  '.me 

■  ■'   •    '.  ....  . .  <  n  nude  in 

r  ■•  ral  trend  toward  a 

*  .rujie  the  importance  o(  higher  standards  of  se- 

;-■■  .■!.  Un- 

t.jr: ...  .^...    .  .  ,  ....  ;n  that 

salary  raises  would  au'  the  quality  of  new  polkc 

personnel.  The  problem  is  not  so  simple  and  in  many  instances  fur- 
'ort  to  r  I  '  '  met  with  increased  public 
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The  admintstrati%-e  heads  of  police  organizations  are  prone  to  put 
top  employees  on  a  pay  scale  without  due  nd 

,1 .....^    ^    I. ,_.i    --i.lxfs.    It    B    .... ....,(>    iu.ii    li    .1    i..m- 
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munity  or  state  has  not  sufficient  resources  to  support  an  expensive 
police  establishment,  adjustments  must  be  made  with  due  considera- 
tion of  the  administrative  structure,  selection,  training  facilities  and 
public  supf>ort. 

Public  supjwrt  is  the  heart  of  any  public  endeavor.  It  ii.  highly 
imfKjrtanl  that  citizens  and  policemen  must  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  each  other.  Public  rela- 
tions therefore  become  a  controlling  factor  in  all  pwlice  effort. 

Good  public  relations  involve  doing.  The  police  them.<;elves  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  police  attitudes.  The 
day  to  day  contacts  between  policemen  and  the  public  is  the  focal 
point  of  public  relations,  for  it  is  in  these  intimate  contacts  that  pub- 
lic support  develops.  The  public's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  po- 
liceman's efforts  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  his  be- 
havior. 

My  object  in  writing  this  book  is  to  make  clear  to  all  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  ones  self  a  profes- 
sional servant  of  the  public  or  referring  to  one's  calling  as  a  profes- 
sion is  not  enough.  There  are  many  standards  or  controls  that  must 
be  provided  by  law  enforcement  officers,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
code  of  ethics,  a  clear  enunciation  of  basic  principles  around  which 
all  official  conduct  will  conform.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  accepting,  and 
living  up  to  the  code  of  ethics  recommended  herein  the  police  ser%ice 
can  soon  raise  itself  to  a  high  plane  of  professional  service  which 
will  be  recognized  by,  and  meet  the  approbation  of  a  most  critical 
public. 
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I  ftfrf    aft   uo 
:i  Ikfrt  net  b< 


I  uLict  orriciALs  frequently  refer  to  their  position  as  a  profession 
It  due  coa^ideration  of  the  fact  that  police  service  u  it  is  now 

the  hiiih  standards  of  a  true  profession ;  yet  we  recognize  no  serious 
bar  to  achievement  of  professional  standing  if  we  earnestly  desire 

to  do  M). 

The  brilliant  record  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  emergence  of  a  doien  or  more  state  police  forces  of  outstanding 
quality,    i-  ittems  in  many 

cities  an«l  .-.ce  of  a   radical 

chongr  in  is  exercised  an  influence 

in  many  way^ 


re^fum^ihility  of  policemen  in  bringing  about  effective  enforcement 

of  law    p.  work  in  cimr  harmony  with  the  two  leading  pro- 

«,_  . .  ._ .    \ '  ...  I  t  ■■-     -..I  ._  .1.  -  -  .  _i .. .  „  1...      .\ .     „  - 

I' .  ■  ■  ,  1  ■         . 

the  absence  o(  directive,  the  cooperation  of  the  three  continues. 

A  ;  duties  often  require  him  to  make    ' 

concr;.....^  : ti......4Uon  •-'    "-^Mnal  law,  aod  be  must  mjUt  i....^ 
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decisions  without  delay,  decisions  that  the  lawyer  would  not  make 
until  he  has  opportunity  to  consult  his  law  books.  The  policeman 
must  know  criminal  law  and  procedure  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
neci-ssary  for  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  same  close  cooperative 
relationship  exists  between  the  [xjliceman  and  the  doctor.  The  po- 
liceman must  be  competent  to  recognize  injuries  and  know  the 
pro(H'r  first  aid  to  apply.  And  most  important  of  all,  he  must  not 
only  know  what  to  do  but  what  not  to  do  until  the  doctor  arrives. 

The  question  of  what  knowledge  a  policeman  should  have  to  ef- 
fectively serve  the  public  is  being  answered  by  some  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country.  These  institutions  are  answering  the 
question  in  a  very  practical  manner  by  offering  four  year  courses 
leading  to  Bachelor  degrees  and  advance  degrees  for  those  who  seek 
to  do  graduate  work  in  police  service.  Prominent  and  noted  for 
their  police  science  courses  are  the  University  of  California.  Wash- 
ington Slate  College  of  Pullman.  Washington,  State  College  of 
Fresno,  California  State  College  at  San  Jose,  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege and  Indiana  University.  The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the 
institutions  that  have  recognized  |X)licc  service  x>^  a  professional 
pursuit  and  are  offering  opjwrtunities  to  young  men  to  prepare  for 
a  career  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  professions  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Education  have  had  their 
problems  over  the  years  and  in  some  areas  designing  jHTSons  were 
able  to  secure  admission  to  practice  by  rexson  that  the  rules  of 
admission  were  either  loo  weak  or  were  improj^erly  applied.  .Xd- 
mission  by  reciprocity  on  a  showing  of  bar  membership  in  another 
slate  over  a  period  of  lime  was  another  way  that  unqualilu-d  per- 
sons secured  membership.  It  may  be  argued  that  all  this  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  professional  standing  of  men  and 
women  in  [wlice  service.  Vet  the  fact  remains  that  policemen  are 
performing  services  to  the  public  that  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  safety,  the  health,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  America, 
and  these  services  are  rendered  where  there  is  need  and  without  limi- 
tation or  financial  evaluation. 


rm    I' I!  t»iu  IM 
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—  ii.  Altveb  H«*Kt 

I  oLicc  SESvicB  is  OD  art  dedicalrd  to  the  safety  and  protection  of 
■^   111   It  i*^  c  to  the  public.  In  this  obli- 

••"'-"  • '•    —    i-..!  in 

ind 
to  serve  the  public  impartially  and  efficiently  and  their  service  must 
br     i  'US    A  basic 

tr  ;...   jicople  that 

th  will  be  lily. 

I  he  crime  problem  today  is  alarming  and  so  it  has  been  for  cen- 
turies   Far 
the  post.  <  , 

but  have  failed  to  find  :  n.  It  can  be  ed  that 

Ird  with  the  vrry  bexinninx  of  civili- 

■      '    '        ■'■  ■  •'■ "  --:  at 

'  .    .  r  as- 

pect. A  stronx  presumption  exnts  that  epidemics  of  crime  were  of 
f  T'  -  in  the  past  and  were  just  as  alarming,  relatively, 

.As  ;.- 

In  1  -urvey  was  made  in  England.  .X  report  of  the  sur- 

ve>-  began  with  the  statement,  "We  regard  with  great  concern  the 
al'  irt, 

cri;...  ...  .  ;.  .-■■   , :..    i>CT- 

sons  and  property  of  tr.  ry  in  gr^  rr." 

In  \SS2.  Harpers  Mafoztme  said,  "Ves.  the  increase  of  crime  is  be- 
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coming  one  of  the  most  startling  notices  in  our  daily  papers." 

In  1908,  Chief  Justice  Taft  called  attention  to  the  dire  threat  of 
the  alarming  increase  in  homicides  and.  in  1923  Sir  Basel  Thomson's 
Survey  of  Crime  Conditions,  stated  that  one  out  of  ever\-  twelve 
thousand  persons  in  the  I'nited  States  is  a  victim  of  murder.  The 
American  Year  Book  of  1927  called  attention  to  the  alarming  fact 
that  2  per  cent  of  the  [wpulation  of  the  I'nited  States  make  their 
living  entirely  or  partly  from  crime. 

In  1936.  August  Vollmer,  commenting  on  the  problem  of  crime 
said,  "Police  ser\'ices  have  traveled  just  as  far  toward  the  control 
and  prevention  of  crime  is  the  public  will  permit.  So  long  .x-;  ligal 
procedure  and  political  influences  are  allowed  to  bring  comfort  and 
aid  to  a  criminal  population  of  more  than  five  million  persons,  and  to 
take  an  annual  toll  from  .Vmcrican  business,  large  and  small,  of  three 
billion  dollars,  so  long  will  the  police  labor  in  vain  and  the  .Xmerican 
people  carry  a  weight  of  human  loss  and  tragedy  that  can  not  be 
measured.'" 

In  1955  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Invi*stigation  compiling  crime  sta- 
tistics of  1954-55  ix>inted  out  the  incre.ase  in  crimes  committed  by 
juveniles.  For  example  53  per  cent  of  all  thefts  were  committed  by 
persons  under  eighteen;  49.3  percent  of  all  burglars  were  juveniles; 
40.1  percent  of  all  other  thieves  were  under  eighteen,  and  18  per 
cent  of  all  robbers  and  16.2  per  cent  of  all  rapists  were  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  This  was  indeed  a  black  record  for  law  enforcement,  but 
when  we  retlcct  u|xjn  the  fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  deeply 
rooted  in  adult  delinquency  we  can  re.idily  di.'^cern  the  indictment 
of  our  adult  jxjpulation.  .\n  indictment  not  of  commission  but  of 
omission.  It  is  not  so  much  because  of  what  adults  have  done  but 
for  what  ihey  have  failed  to  do.  I-ate  in  the  l.Sth  Century  Edmond 
Burke,  a  British  Stati-sm-in.  said.  'The  only  thing  necessary  to  the 
triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing." 

When  adults  refuse  to  accept  their  responsibility  in  the  law  ob- 
servances, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  juvenile  failures. 

The  negative  attitude  of  the  public  w.xs  exjH>sed  in  a  different  man- 
ner by  a  municipal  league  sur\'ey  made  by  the  City  Commissioners 

•Vollmer.  August:  The  Polict  and  Uodrrn  Sontly,  Berkeley.  Univ.  Califomim 
Pr«»».  193ft. 
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of  *<ri(tlr  U' l^hill^•!lH1  in  lOSO  Tfiix  ,iir\f'.  rr\'ealrd  that  many 
il:.  id  an  u  'H  o(  the  (xilicr  d<s 

partrnrnt  1  hr  ^tu«ly  iiutii.Urd  that  S7  per  cent  o(  the  two  thousand 
n         •     •  ■  ■      ■     va- 

ti\  tly 

in  .  .ne 

(or  the  doubling  attitude  toward  police  service  pnnvorily  on  a  lack 

of  V •  •  •  ''        '     •      •  to 

coi^  ^    -,   .  ,      ,  ,  'jn 

the  function  ar  nwi  of  the  police  de^Kirtntent.  These  lectures 

wi-  one  High 

S«  -    '       -vey 

w.»  \  t-C- 

end  survey  indicated  that  negative  rc|Jics  were  reduced  to  M  per  cent. 
th  > 

e  that 
H;.  i  treat- 

ment,  particularly   in  the  field   of  law  enforcenient.    We  question 

■re- 

'  ,-    ,  ■  ■■  ■■»* 

en               ■'.,  are  »•  >n  all  the  privileges,  duties,  and  re- 

sfx                •*  of  pol.  -s;  yet  most  citijtens  are  cognizant  of  the 

fur  .uc^  of  policemen  to  provide  (or  their  se- 

CU' 

Indrr  normal  conditions  citizens  are  not  particularly  critical  of 
p«i'  e.  but  when  the  ice 

or  ■   •^- it- 

ed  ••  rir 

resentment  even  though  rrnmrous  in  conception,  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult ti>  ■  has  been  made  by 
the  poJ 

It  M-  fhr  mere  presence 

of  misinformation  or  errorteous  cor  r  to  determine 

wh  ■  •  .  ^^.^ 

ar! .-  ,    ...:    :  , ins 
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arc  derived  from  four  primary  sources;  parents,  associates,  press, 
radio,  screen,  etc.,  and  actual  contacts  with  police.  It  would  seem 
logical  therefore,  to  seek  out  the  facts  at  the  level  of  the  initial  sour- 
ces wliich  were  responsible  for  shaping  the  opinion. 

The  citizens  of  Seattle  arc  probably  no  more  critical  of  police  serv- 
ice than  are  the  citizens  of  other  cities  and  communities.  The  results 
of  the  Seattle  survey  are  not  any  more  alarming  in  Seattle  than  they 
would  probably  be  in  any  other  community  in  tlie  United  States.  We 
believe  it  is,  in  the  main,  an  indication  of  public  opinion  and  al- 
though public  opinion  is  often  biased  in  part,  it  is  an  inescapable  fact 
that  somi'whcre  in  the  background  are  facLs.  facts  that  because  of 
their  implication,  are  hidden  or  covered  up  only  to  eventually  come 
to  life  in  a  form  that  seriously  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  police  service. 

In  the  brief  span  since  World  War  II  community  horizons  have 
expanded  rapidly.  They  have  grown  from  the  limited  scope  of  county 
to  national,  or  even  international  expanse.  Policemen  can  no  longer 
withdraw  brhind  the  walls  of  their  bailiwick  and  successfully  close 
their  doors  against  the  responsibility  for  what  h.ipjx-ns  to  jxjlice 
service  outside.  The  failure  of  one  p>oliceman  reflects  against  the  de- 
partment and  the  failure  of  one  f)olice  department  is  of  vital  concern 
to  evt-ry  police  department  in  the  United  States.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  the  I'ress  does  not  release  one  or  more  stories  related  to  ques- 
tionable practices  of  law  enforcement  officers.  Many  of  the  popular 
magazines  of  the  nation  have  recently  carried  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  fM)litical-criminal  collusions  involving  the  police  departments 
of  several  of  the  important  cities  of  the  United  Stales.  This  is  not 
a  sudden  wave  of  public  criticism,  nor  it  is  indicative  of  a  current 
breakdown  of  law  enforcement  It  is  not  a  situation  that  can  be 
blaminl  upon  tlie  war.  nor  can  it  be  said  to  arise  from  the  present  un- 
settled international  situation.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  a  belated  public 
recognition  of  conditions  that  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  our 
police  service.  These  are  conditions  that  have  been  apprehended 
many  limes  but  have  not  been  sufficiently  resented." 

The  records  of  our  courts  disclose  innumerable  instances  where 

*Kooken,  Don  L. :  Poit-war  Influence  upon  Criminal  Investigation.  J.  CrimtHaJ 
/.(ttc  atul  Criminology,  March-April  1945. 
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those  in  the  service  of  law  cnforccmcnl  to  correct  the  situations  that 
arc  largfly  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  public? 
Why  do  those  in  high  places  in  police  service  consistently  avoid  the 
issue?  These  are  the  questions  that  must  be  resolved  if  we  ever  hope 
to  secure  the  faith  and  confidence  of  our  future  citizens.  The  time  of 
depending  upon  the  threat  of  departmental  regulations  to  correct 
improper  practices  is  at  an  end.  For  many  years  policemen,  as  a 
(^oup,  have  been  using  the  word  profession  in  speaking  of  their  ac- 
tivities, but  at  the  same  time  have  consistently  refused  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  a  profession.  If  we  expect  to  take  our  place  along 
with  the  honored  professions,  such  as  Law.  Medicine.  Education, 
etc.,  then  we  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  realistically  cleaning 
our  own  house. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  law  enforcement  officers 
are  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  that  have  brought  public  criticism 
upon  us.  This  very  fact  makes  the  indifference  of  police  heads  to  the 
situation  all  the  more  reprehensible.  Usually  when  police  adminis- 
trators are  brought  to  task  for  permitting  improi^er  practices  and 
procedures  to  continue,  they  are  quick  to  blame  political  interfer- 
ence, inadequate  salaries,  or  lack  of  public  support.  It  is  true  that 
political  interference  can  be  a  most  destructive  force  and  often  it  is 
a  serious  obstacle  to  effective  administration  of  a  police  organi7..-ition. 
but  it  can  not  be  corrected  by  passive  measures.  A  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility of  police  administrators  is  to  go  on  and  on  fighting  for 
ideals  to  the  extent  that  |X)litical  le.iders  will  finally  be  convinced  of 
political  expediency  of  efficient  law  enforcement. 

As  to  the  stock  cry  of  inadequacy  of  salaries,  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  first  place  that  honesty  and  integrity  can  Ik-  purch.ised  and  in  the 
second  place  when  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
fessionals and  establish  high  standards  of  ability,  then  we  can  expect 
recognition  in  appropriate  pay  scale.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
careful  investigation  usually  discloses  that  those  who  are  most  deep- 
ly involved,  or  are  the  leaders  in  the  jxilitico-criminal  cab.il.  or  other 
malpractices,  are  usually  men  in  the  high  salary  bracket.  Public  sup- 
port can  not  be  created  by  publicity  stunts,  self  serving  or.itory.  or 
other  short-cuts.  Public  support  is  the  end  product  of  faithful,  hon- 
est, and  effective  ser\'icc  to  all  the  people  in  the  community.  Public 
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tablish  appropriate  standards,  procedures  and  practices  in  all  agen- 
cies concerned  with  law  enforcement,  particularly  with  such  matters 
as  p>ersonnel  administration,  operating  procedures,  etc.  Compliance 
with  the  standards  so  set  would  not  be  compulsory  but  would  be  en- 
couraged by  state  grants-in-aid  to  the  local  agencies  certified  by  the 
state  agency  as  having  met  the  standards.' 

Senator  Kefauver's  Committee  and  the  Bar  .\ssocialion  Commis- 
sion have  clearly  identified  the  problem.  The  Bar  .Vssociation  Com- 
mission being  more  specific  in  recognizing  causes  and  offering  sug- 
gestions of  attack.  The  causes  are  not  new;  they  have  been  brought 
to  public  attention  repeatedly  by  the  many  investigations  and  studies 
which  have  been  made  either  officially  or  unoflkially.  Likewise  many 
solutions  to  the  problem  have  been  offered.  Kxamination  of  the  rec- 
ords indicate  that  the  contributing  causes  of  breakdown,  recognized 
by  the  Kefauver  Committee  and  the  Bar  .X&sociation  Commission 
are  traditional  in  the  findings  of  many  similar  investigations  made 
over  the  pa5t. 

Police  Administrators  are  quick  to  blame  law  enforcement  failure 
on  one  or  more  of  these  causes,  usually  stressing  the  evil  effects  of 
political  intervention  xs  the  pre<lominant  cause  of  failure.  It  would 
seem  that  in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  we  must  deal 
with  simple  though  fundamental  facts.  What  we  have  usually  appre- 
hended as  the  causes  of  law  enforcement  breakdown  are  but  symp- 
toms of  deeper  basic  influences,  and  in  our  [>a.st  attempts  at  solution 
we  have  recommended  treatment  of  the  symptom  without  consider- 
ation of  the  disease  itself.  This  has  been  a  convenient  philosophy  be- 
cause those  really  responsible  for  law  enforcement  can  shift  the  bur- 
den of  solution  u[X)n  the  shoulders  of  someone  el.se,  the  jwlitician, 
the  legislators,  or  the  voters. 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  solution  rests 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  r.ink  and  file  of  law  enforcement. 
The  Bar  .Xssocialion's  recommendation  for  closer  control  of  local 
enforcement  by  the  state  is  academic  and  although  it  is  sound  in 
principle  it  is  not  believed  that  local  enforcement  should  lose  its 
autonomy. 

Senator  Kefauver  talks  of  entrance  standards,  training  programs, 

•lbi<t 
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by  many  people — military  service,  civilian  service,  social  service,  or 
just  the  plain  day  to  day  service  of  doing  a  good  job  and  being  a 
good  citizen."' 

Although  the  past  half  Century  of  police  progress  has  recorded 
many  great  achievements,  police  service  has  failed  to  cope  with 
crime.  The  effective  enforcement  of  criminal  law  has  been  a  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  |X)lice  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation.  But  despite  sub- 
stantial additions  of  personnel  at  all  levels  of  police  service,  statis- 
tics show  continuing  percentage  increases  in  criminal  offenses.  Some 
of  the  blame  may  be  placed  upon  political  interference,  low  salaries, 
overlapping  jurisdiction,  or  corruption  of  officials,  but  these  factors 
are  not  the  basic  cause  of  the  breakdown.  They  are  symptomatic  of 
more  fundamental  factors,  such  as  disorganization,  lack  of  cohesion 
or  inadi-quatc  and  realistic  leadership.  A  situation  of  this  character 
has  a  profound  effect  on  the  public  as  well  as  upon  the  police  |>erson- 
nel. 

The  public  has  become  increasingly  critical  of  police  service  and 
as  a  result  thousands  of  loyal  and  capable  officers  throughout  the 
nation  find  themselves  confused  and  greatly  apprehensive  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  present  complexity  of  law  enforcement  and  the  rapidly 
growing  problem  of  traftic  control  and  regulation  h.as  brought  the 
police  oft'icer  into  frequent  contact  with  all  jxople,  criminal  and  non 
criminal,  and  because  of  this  broadening  of  police-public  interrela- 
tionship we  find  an  increasing  interest  in  professionalization. 

For  many  years  police  administrators  have  made  frequent  use  of 
the  word  professional  without  giving  proper  consideration  to  the 
responsibilities  that  the  word  implies.  The  importance  of  jwlicc 
service  and  the  professional  character  of  its  services  has  been  fully 
apprehended  but  not  sufficiently  apprt^iated  by  police  administra- 
tors. If  police  service  Ls  to  take  its  place  along  with  the  honored  pro- 
fessions of  Law.  Medicine  and  Kducation  its  leaders  must  fully  ac- 
cept the  ri-sponsibilities  appertaining  thereto.  Police  ser\ice  as  it  is 
presently  conducted  does  not  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  true 
profession,  and  although  great  progress  has  Ix-cn  made  in  a  few  de- 
partments, much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  adjustment  of  police  or- 
ganizations to  modern  professional  concepts.  There  are  no  obstacles 

•Thit  Week   InJuinaf.tlu  Star,  lunc  12.  \9Sx 
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The  professional  concept  was  very  apliy  presented  by  Philip 
Allen,  .\.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Home  Office  in  England,  when  he 
said:  "The  efl'iciency  of  English  police  service  def)ends  at  the  bottom 
on  the  maintenance  of  happy  relationships  between  |X)lice  and  the 
public.  Sixty  thousand  unarmed  policemen  have  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  King's  peace  amongst  forty  million  citizens  and  they 
can  only  do  this  if  they  prescr\e  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity." Through  sheer  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  without 
other  advantages,  the  police  of  Great  Britain  have  come  closer  to  the 
full  acceptance  of  professional  ideals  than  have  those  of  any  other 
country. 

A  government  that  is  founded  ujwn  the  principle  of  personal  liber- 
ty is  based  uiwn  the  proposition  that  everyone's  opinion  should 
count.  The  agencies  of  government  cannot  succeed  under  this  princi- 
ple unless  they  are  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  public.  The 
enforcement  of  law  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  even  more  dependent  upon  public  sup[x)rt  than  any  other 
single  function  of  government.  The  complexity  of  law  and  the  multi- 
tudinous measures  that  are  intended  to  regulate  almost  every  hour 
of  a  citizen's  daily  life  bring  policemen  directly  and  intimately  into 
contact  with  people,  and  in  these  public  contacts  as  police  servants. 
jKjIicenu'n  are  in  the  unique  position  of  being  duty  bound  to  enforce 
the  rules  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  masters. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  public  is  not  particularly  critical  of 
(X)lice  service.  Ordinarily  they  are  quick  to  acclaim  sincere  and  dili- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  their  jirotectors,  and  they  will  even  condone 
errors  or  failure  if  it  is  evident  that  the  blunder  occurred  while  the 
officer  was  acting  in  good  faith;  but  when  the  public  are  aroused  by 
reason  of  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  of  their  police  servants  they 
will  assume  a  critical  attitude,  public  resentment  will  mount  rapidly 
and  will  be  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  reputation  that  a  governmental  service  or  department  l>ears 
with  the  public  is  influenciHl,  to  a  great  tlegrw.  by  the  reaction  of  the 
public  to  the  impact  of  the  personalities  of  its  members.  Personalities 
that  are  characterized  by  such  traits  as  loyally,  determination,  alert- 
ness, intelligence,  unselfishness,  honesty  and  moral  ascendency  are 
instantly  apiH-aling,  while  those  that  incur  distrust  and  disrespect  are 
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upon  the  solemnity  of  the  oath  of  office  or  departmental  pledge  to 
impel  men  to  cxemplar>-  conduct.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  most 
{jolice  departments  relate  more  to  specific  techniques  and  procedures 
than  to  the  ofiicial  conduct  of  officers  in  the  public  contacts;  and 
when  reRuIations  rclatinR  to  conduct  are  found  they  are  usually  so 
specific  in  character  that  they  lose  their  inlluence  in  shaping  general 
standard  or  conduct.  Oaths  of  office  and  departmental  pledges  are  of 
necessity  brief  and  are  usually  too  general  in  substance  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  policeman  in  shaping  his  daily  relationships  with  the 
citizenry. 

A  grave  need  exists  for  a  code  of  ethics  that  will  standardize  the 
rules  of  correct  official  conduct  of  police  officers.  A  code  broad 
enough  in  substance  that  it  can  be  applied  to  all  police  activities 
and  yet  sufticiently  exacting  that  the  appropriate  rule  can  be  easily 
associated  with  any  specific  police  activity.  A  code  of  this  character 
would  define  basic  objectives  and  provide  standardized  general  rules 
to  which  the  rules  and  regulations  of  jxjlicc  de|iartment5  would  be 
obliged  to  conform. 

\  l'H(UM>.>^Kl)  CODE  OF  KlIIICS 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  suggested  code  that  would  meet  the 
preceding  requirements.  It  may  seem  brief  yet  it  is  all  inclusive 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  need  represented  by  any  law  enforcement 
body.  To  adhere  to  its  basic  rules  would  require  men  of  sterling 
character,  men  who  would  command  the  full  respect  and  confidence 
of  a  most  exacting  public. 

In  America,  where  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  is  assured,  it 
is  essential  that  the  system  upon  which  public  safety  depends  is  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  that  it  is  administered 
in  a  manner  to  assure  the  continued  approbation  and  respect  of  the 
public. 

Rules  cannot  be  drawn  that  will  prescribe  in  specific  detail  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  duties  of  law  enforcement  offices  shall  be 
performed.  The  problems  of  police  service  are  many,  and  they  are 
subject  to  the  influences  of  the  constant  development  of  public  ad- 
ministration. This  co<ie  de.scribes  the  basic  objectives  sought  and 
provides  general  rules  for  the  performance  of  the  manifold  duties 
of  law  enforcement  officers. 
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lie  property  is  equally  as  reprehensible  as  the  misuse  of  money  from 

the  public  treasur>'. 

VI 

They  shall  not  limit  their  effectiveness  in  the  administration  of 
their  office  by  accepting  gratuities  or  favors  from  citizens  or  cor- 
porations with  whom  they  may  have  official  dealings. 

vn 

They  shall  cooperate  fully  with  all  other  public  officials  to  the 
end  that  the  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  public  will  be  as- 
sured. They  shall  not  permit  jealousies  or  personal  differences  to 
influence  their  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

VIII 

They  shall  add  to  their  effectiveness  by  diligent  study  and  sin- 
cere attention  to  self  improvement.  They  shall  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  disseminate  practical  and  useful  information  relating 
to  matters  of  the  public's  safety  and  welfare. 

They  shall  so  conduct  their  public  and  private  life  that  the  public 
will  regard  them  as  examples  of  stability,  fidelity,  and  morality. 

A' 
They  shall  bear  faithful  allegiance  to  their  government,  and  be 
loyal  to  their  profession.  They  .shall  accept  as  a  sacred  obligation 
their  re.sponsibilities  as  citizens  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'nited  States:  and  as  public  officials  they  shall  consider  the  privi- 
lege of  defending  the  principles  of  liberty  as  define<l  in  our  Consti- 
tution and  Laws,  the  greatest  honor  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  any 


".\ila|ilf<l  to  ihc  nff<l  of  grncnil  (lolicc  service  from  a  ccxic  oi  cthic*  u»ed  by  tfae 
AKncultural    lns|>cctors   of    Kern   County,   California. 
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day  life  of  an  individual.  The  practice  of  courteous  habits  in  the 
home  is  evoked  by  parental  discipline,  while  among  fellow  workers 
courtesy  is  an  oft'icial  subject  and  is  compelled  by  dLsciplinan,'  meas- 
ures provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  organization.  The  finest 
example  of  ofl'icial  courtesy  is  found  in  military  organizations,  where 
exacting  codes  of  oft'icial  conduct  are  enforced  by  disciplinary  au- 
thority. Military  courtesies  are  the  very  life  blood  of  morale  and  of 
"esprit  de  corps." 

Before  policemen  can  fully  appreciate  the  rignLs  and  privileges  of 
citizens,  they  must  llrst  have  learned  to  resjxxt  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  colleagues.  They  will  not  recognize  the  importance  of 
their  fellow  citizt-ns  until  they  have  formed  the  habit  of  being  con- 
siderate of  their  comrades.  If  jwlicemcn  cannot  subscribe  to  the  rules 
of  propriety  in  the  intimate  relationships  with  other  jwlicemen,  then 
they  have  not  captured  the  spirit  of  amenity  and  cannot  sincerely 
practice  courtesy  in  the  less  intimate  relationships  with  citizens. 

Numerous  contacts  with  anti.social  persons  are  likely  to  cause 
policemen  to  assume  a  veneer  of  hardness.  They  often  entertain  the 
erroneous  belief  that  courteous  treatment  of  law  violators  by  a  po- 
liceman is  an  indication  of  weakness,  of  cringing,  or  of  servility. 
They  will  say  that  criminals  are  not  entitled  to  the  treatment  ac- 
corded gentlemen.  Propriety  in  the  treatment  of  law  breakers  should 
in  no  way  indicate  weakness.  I'olicemen  may  be  firm  and  exacting  in 
their  enforcement  of  the  law;  they  may  be  strict  and  relentless  in 
their  relationships  with  the  offenders  that  come  under  their  control; 
yet,  they  can  remain  propitious  and  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing. 
The  fact  that  a  criminal,  by  re.ison  of  his  depravity  or  because  of  his 
antisocial  habits.  h;Ls  not  earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  man  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  policeman  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  contact.  When  officers  of  the  law  resort  to  ungentlemanly  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  they  do  not  alter  the  status  of  the  criminal  in  the 
least.  They  only  lower  their  own  status  to  the  same  level  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  criminal. 

Acts  of  courti'sy  are  disciplinary  reminders  of  the  importance  of 
propitious  conduct  and  are  important  measures  in  the  development 
of  jx-rsonality.  Courtesy  is  the  essence  of  good  manners,  and  is  a 
manifestation  of  sportsmanship,  and  an  exposition  of  gentility  and 
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A  major  portion  of  the  public  contacts  with  policemen  are  made 
by  tflcphonc.  some  an-  made  in  jierson  and  still  others  by  corre- 
spondence. The  citizen's  opinion  of  his  police  deparlnient  is  greatly 
influenced  by  these  indirect  contacts.  Inquiries  and  complaints  that 
are  received  through  the  mail  should  receive  the  same  courteous  at- 
tention that  would  be  given  to  a  citizen  appearing  in  person.  The  use 
of  form  letters  should  be  particularly  avoided.  In  the  instances 
where  public  contact  is  made  by  telephone  the  policeman  must  rely 
upon  the  quality  of  his  voice,  his  choice  of  words,  and  his  intelligent 
attention  to  the  matter  at  hand  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  citizen. 
The  most  important  public  relations  f)osition  in  a  pnilice  department 
is  the  complaint  desk.  It  is  there  that  a  great  number  of  public  con- 
tacts arc  made,  and  every  contact  is  an  opportunity  for  shaping  fa- 
vorable public  opinion. 

Police  officers  must  be  exceptionally  careful  not  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing that  might  be  construed  as  critical  or  disparaging  of  any  race, 
creed,  or  class  of  people.  They  must  avoid  abruptness  in  answering 
queries,  and  must  particularly  refrain  from  harsh  or  insolent  lan- 
guages whether  on  or  off  duty.  They  should  be  positive  in  attitude 
and  show  a  willingness  to  act. 

Departmental  rules  and  regulations  can  not  anticipate  all  the  sit- 
uations that  might  arise  involving  courteous  behavior,  and  even 
though  it  was  possible  to  provide  specific  rules  to  cover  all  circum- 
stances, policemen  would  frequently  find  many  occasions  where 
they  are  comjK'Ued  to  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  rule  book  in 
their  determination  of  what  is  the  courteous  course  to  follow. 
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wages,  weaknesses  of  the  law  or  lack  of  public  support,  instead  of 
accepting  the  fact  that  they,  the  administrators,  have  failwl  to  dis- 
charge their  basic  responsibilities  to  the  public. 

Political  intervention,  low  wages,  weak  laws,  public  afMilhy,  and 
many  other  similar  factors  do  contribute  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
problems  of  effective  administration  of  police  ser\ice.  but  their  eli- 
mination will  never  occur  so  long  as  jxilice  administrators  use  such 
excuses  to  cover  their  own  ignorance  of  or  deliberate  disregard  of 
the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  administration.  Police  heads,  who 
have  used  every  political  influence  and  power  at  their  command  to 
secure  an  appointment,  scarcely  will  have  ousted  a  predecessor  from 
his  office  until  they  clamor  for  protection  against  political  removel. 

Elimination  of  the  many  bars  to  effective  police  function  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  police  service,  a  responsibility  th.it  rests  square- 
ly upon  the  shoulders  of  the  profession  itself.  .Although  the  retard- 
ing influences  may  be  directly  attributed  to  politics,  public  apathy, 
or  other  influences  from  the  outside,  they  will  cease  only  when  the 
police  service  recognizes  its  professional  responsibilities  to  clean  its 
own  house. 

Police  service  will  not  achieve  the  goal  of  professionalization  as 
long  as  administrators  are  unwilling  to  subordinate  their  selfish  am- 
bitions and  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  accept  the  obligations  of 
their  oflke.  One  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  good  administrator 
is  the  courage  to  accept  his  res[x>nsibilities  and  to  deny  himself  the 
sup|X)rt  of  an  alibi. 

The  police  administrator  may  delegate  his  authority  but  he  can 
not  delegate  his  ri-sj^nsibilities.  He  may  cause  his  subordinates  to 
subscribe  to  pledges  and  oaths  of  office,  but  he  must  never  forget 
that  pledge's  .ind  oaths  of  office  must  be  backed  up  with  profx-r  ad- 
ministrative action. 

If  wages  are  too  low  to  attract  men  who  are  ca{xible  of  effective 
service  then  it  is  the  administrator's  duty  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  correction.  If  the  laws  are  weak  and  new  legis- 
lation is  necessary  then  the  administrator  must  see  that  the  facts  are 
properly  placed  before  the  legislature  for  correction. 

.\s  for  public  apathy  we  know  that  unless  law  enforcement  meets 
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DEPENDABILITY 
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— ROHEXT   A.    LONTTT 

1  ME  PUBLIC  has  a  right  to  demand  the  same  guarantees  of  safety 
as  it  exacts  in  the  protection  of  its  health.  Public  safety  is  concerned 
with  emergencies — situations  which  require  immediate  attention  and 
skillful  treatment.  Police  service,  if  it  is  to  be  of  value,  must  be  de- 
pendable. Dependability  arises  from  a  full  appreciation  and  accept- 
ance of  the  total  resiwnsibilities  of  the  service.  Policemen  must  be 
punctual,  attentive,  accurate,  and  unselfish  if  they  are  to  be  depend- 
ed upon.  They  must  promptly  carry  out  every  tluty  to  which  called 
or  assigned.  They  must  accept  the  fact  that  punctuality  involves 
more  than  reporting  to  work  on  lime.  It  is  involved  in  every  detail 
of  the  policeman's  daily  activity.  The  practice  of  being  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  must  become  a  fixed  habit.  All  the  skill  and 
ability  that  a  man  may  possess  is  of  little  value  unless  he  can  be  de- 
pended u|)on  to  apply  his  skills  at  the  i>roper  moment.  Punctuality 
is  not  only  important  in  relationships  with  the  public  but  it  is  also 
essential  in  routine  activities.  The  rendition  of  rejxjrts.  apix^arance 
in  court,  coo|H'ration  with  colleagues  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  der>endablc  duties  only  if  promptly  dispatched. 

.\ttention  is  im|M)rtant  factor  that  contributes  to  the  de|>ondabil- 
ity  of  public  service.  The  majority  of  contacts  of  jxilice  with  citizens 
involve  interchange  of  information — information  involving  the  safe- 
ty or  convenience  of  the  public,  and  information  that  is  given  in  sin- 
cere confidence  with  the  exjxKtation  of  aid  or  assistance.  Obviously 
these  situations  demand  the  undivided  attention  of  the  policeman. 
Only  with  complete  attention  can  a  de|H'ndable  ser\ice  be  rendered. 

28 
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tence  is  irreconcilable  with  the  mental  fre«-dom  by  a  lone  susfiect.  ' 
The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  many  ofncial  disclosures  of  instances 
where  law  enforcement  officers  have  exceeded  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority, and  there  are  innumerable  instances  equally  as  reprehensi- 
ble that  have  Rone  unchallenged.  These  questionable  practices  are 
the  result  of  faulty  techniques,  and  the  predominate  factor  respon- 
sible for  the  faulty  procedure  was  found  to  be  professional  jealousy 
with  an  accompanyinjj  desire  for  publicity.  Oft'icers  who  are  jeaJous 
of  their  professional  reputation  divide  their  interest  and  attention 
between  the  tasks  at  hand  and  with  a  selfish  concern  over  credit  for 
their  work.  In  their  intense  desires  for  self-glorification  they  are 
subject  to  paranoic  fears  and  delusions  of  loss  of  credit  or  notoriety, 
all  of  which  leads  to  preconceived  theories,  false  arrc-st,  third  degree, 
and  many  other  condemned  practices.  Nothing  will  dstroy  confi- 
dence in  a  public  servant  quicker  or  more  surely  than  to  find  him 
basking  in  the  light  of  his  own  notoriety.  Dependability  is  the  end 
product  of  respect  and  it  is  predicated  ujwn  how  well  the  |X"rson  has 
recognized  his  responsibilities,  how  well  he  has  discharged  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  [H-rforniance  of  his  duties:  in  short,  how  well  he 
has  achieved  a  sincerity  of  purjxjse  that  can  be  counted  upon. 
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One  reprehensible  practice  that  is  quite  prevalent  in  police  service 
and  is  more  or  less  condoned  by  police  administrators,  is  found  in 
the  improper  use  of  "stool  pigeons"  or  paid  informers  in  securing 
evidence  of  criminal  violations.  In  most  instances  the  informers' 
motives  are  purely  mercenary  and  their  veracity  is  generally  so  un- 
reliable that  their  information  is  of  most  questionable  value.  The 
fact  that  the  informer  stands  to  gain  fmancially  by  bringing  in  the 
"kind  of  information"  that  he  believes  the  policeman  wants,  couf>led 
with  the  fact  that  his  sense  of  moral  values  is  negative,  tends  to  nul- 
lify what  little  good  may  be  in  the  information  offered.  The  most  ob- 
jectionable practice  though,  is  in  the  use  of  informers  by  condoning 
or  actually  protecting  criminal  activities  of  the  informant  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time  in  return  for  his  promise  to  turn  in  informa- 
tion relating  to  other  criminals.  I'sualiy  the  violations  turned  in  are 
very  minor  ones  and  fall  far  short  in  importance  of  measuring  up  to 
the  opportunity  for  criminal  gain  afforded  the  informant  by  the  im- 
munity from  police  molestation  guaranteed  by  the  police  them.selves. 
Not  only  docs  the  informer  stand  to  gain  from  the  prottxtion  afford- 
ed by  his  unmolested  criminal  activities,  but  very  often  by  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  police  officers,  with  whom  he  works,  the  in- 
former is  in  an  advantageous  position  to  sell  real  information  of  the 
activities  of  the  police  to  other  criminal  gangs. 

.\nother  prominent  factor  in  destroying  public  confidence  in  po- 
lice service  and  in  creating  widespread  di>resixx:t  for  law,  arises 
from  special  privileges  granted  to  favored  individuals  by  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  impartial  administration  of  the  law.  This  is  a 
dereliction  of  duty  and  responsibility  that  is  not  confined  to  police 
service  alone,  but  is  found  at  all  levels  of  authorative  government 
and  at  all  levels  of  responsibility.  The  police,  of  course,  can  not  be 
held  accountable  for  the  malfunction  of  the  upper  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  they  most  certainly  are  responsible  for  the  obnoxious 
practices  that  occur  within  their  own  sphere  of  authority  and  con- 
trol. 

The  practice  by  law  enforcement  officers  of  extending  special 
privileges  to  violate  the  laws  and  immunity  from  arrest  to  favored 
persons  because  of  friendship  and  favors  to  be  ex|>ecte<l  or  by  re.xson 
of  other  involved  obligations,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  general 
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the  policeman  is  maneuvered  into  a  position  where  he  may  be  com- 
promisi'd.  Once  the  initial  step  is  taken  the  involvement  rapidly  be- 
comes more  serious.  It  is  but  a  short  step  then  to  the  choice  o(  cor- 
rupting; his  office  to  the  benefit  of  the  crook  or  publically  accepting 
the  resfxjnsibilily  for  his  indiscretion. 

Still  another  form  of  corrupt  practice  that  has  brought  such  dis- 
credit u|x)n  the  police  profession  is  involved  in  the  attempts  of  jwlice 
administrators  to  appease  one  pressure  group  without  incurring  the 
disfavor  of  an  opposing  group.  This  situation  is  usually  found  in  the 
enforcement  of  anligambling  or  other  vice  laws.  For  example  when 
laxity  of  enforcement  of  vice  laws  in  a  jurisdiction  has  brought  suf- 
ficient pressure  U|>on  police  ser%'ice  that  immediate  action  is  im|>era- 
tive  the  police  head  will  order  the  raiding  of  gambling  or  other  vice 
establishments,  but  abuses  of  jxilice  authority  will  be  delilx"rately 
made  in  the  procedure  under  which  the  raids  are  conducted.  In  this 
manner  the  antigambling  interests  are  momentarily  appn-ased,  and  at 
a  later  time  when  the  cases  are  finally  brought  to  a  trial  they  will  Ix- 
dismissed  because  of  illegality  of  arrest,  thus  no  great  harm  befalls 
the  violators.  The  responsibility  in  practice  of  this  character  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  police  head.  However,  the  police  officer 
who  willingly  enters  such  a  situation  is  not  blameless. 

The  prevailing  habit  of  policemen  seizing  Ufwn  every  opportunity 
to  use  their  official  position  for  mercenary  gain  leads  them  into  prac- 
tices that  are  even  more  discreditable  than  their  "mooching"  pro- 
clivities. Included  in  this  category  of  these  irregulatories  are  in- 
stances where  police  officers,  making  investigations,  will  purloin 
merchandise,  personal  property,  etc..  and  convert  it  to  their  own  use. 
In  some  instances  while  serving  a  search  warrant  they  will  carr\' 
away  personal  proix-rty  not  included  in  the  search  warrant. 

Abuses  of  authority  may  al.so  be  found  in  the  private  activities  of 
|x)lice  officers.  Outside  businesses  or  "on  the  side"  occupations  of 
police  oftkers  may  influence  or  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  oftkcr 
in  his  normal  discharge  of  duty.  Instances  arc  of  record  where  po- 
licemen have  used  their  official  position  to  the  direct  benefit  of  pri- 
vate business  or  undertakings. 
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ics  is  applicable  at  administrative  level  as  well  as  in  the  lower  ranks. 

One  factor  that  has  been  a  serious  bar  to  good  jKjlicc  administra- 
tion for  many  years  has  been  the  existence  of  p»olitical  intervention 
in  police  management.  In  many  police  departments,  particularly  the 
small  department,  at  every  change  in  the  politics  of  the  head  of  city 
government  the  police  face  a  certain  "shake-up"  resulting  in  the 
demotion  of  administrative  personnel  and  promoting  the  lower  ranks 
without  regard  to  their  abilities  to  jx-rform  the  duties  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  inadequacy  of  individuals  are  completely  disregardi-d  and 
men  are  put  into  managerial  posts  who  have  no  managerial  ex|XTi- 
ence  and  arc  not  competent  to  assume  the  responsibility  involved. 

Poor  administration  is  quickly  recognized  by  the  leaders  in  organ- 
ized crime  because  they  can  more  easily  compromise  the  weakling 
than  they  would  be  able  to  combat  strong  administrative  control. 
The  studies  of  police  service  made  by  many  groups  have  clearly 
shown  how  lax  administration  is  quickly  recognized  by  the  smart 
criminal  and  he  makes  immediate  effort  to  establish  "lines  of  infor- 
mation" into  the  weak  administration. 

Mere  weakness  of  administrative  personnel,  without  politico-crim- 
inal cabal  is  still  not  fair  to  the  public  interest.  Lack  of  executive 
and  administrative  knowledge  is  usually  followed  by  many  malfunc- 
tions of  the  managerial  personnel.  Extravagance  in  administration, 
inefficient  organization  of  services,  destruction  of  many  administra- 
tive functions  such  as  "chain  of  command."  .\dequate  sujiervision. 
proper  criminal  and  traftic  control  records — will  soon  appear,  and  in 
many  departments  the  staff  function  soon  out  numbers  the  patrol 
function. 

A  general  disregard  of  sound  principles  of  administration  that 
exists  in  many  small  and  medium  size  departments  has  discouraged 
good  men  from  staying  with  the  department  because  it  soon  becomes 
quite  evident  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  patrolman  to  better 
his  education  or  attempt  to  apply  better  jiractices  is  bI(Kk«l  by  jeal- 
ousies of  intflkient  su[x-rvisors.  Without  strong  administrative  lead- 
ership staff  jMJsitions  soon  are  filled  with  dissenters  and  men  totally 
inept  in  administrative  principals  but  usually  quite  active  in  |>artisan 
politics.  While  the  man  who  by  all  accurate  me.isurements  of  capa- 
bility is  best  filte<l  for  an  administrative  or  managerial  position  will 
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In  the  final  analysti  ihfrf  it  no  other  solution  to  man's 
frogrrss  hut  thf  day's  honest  n-ork,  the  day's  honest  de- 
cisions, the  day's  generous  utterances  and  the  day's  good 
deeds. 

— Clake  Booth  Luce 

X  OLICEMEN  are  in  a  position  of  constant  temptation  to  use  their 
real  or  pseudo  authority  to  their  own  ptTsonal  advantape.  To  suc- 
cumb to  such  temptation  is  a  most  reprehensible  breach  of  public 
trust.  Innumerable  instances  are  of  record  where,  by  reason  of  the 
subtlety  of  the  temptation,  policemen,  innocent  of  ulterior  motive, 
find  themselves  in  most  embarrassing  or  compromising  positions. 

The  .\merican  public  are  an  appreciative  and  generous  people. 
They  like  to  demonstrate  their  appreciation  in  a  substantial  and  pub- 
lic manner.  It  obviously  follows  that  when  policemen  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  render  valuable  services  to  citizens,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  citizens  affected  may  want  to  reward  the  jxiliceman 
in  some  way.  We  do  not  deny  that  commendation,  recognition  and 
reward  have  definite  value  .is  morale  incentives,  but  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  policemen  are  duty  bound  to  render  services  daily 
that  represent  distinct  value  to  sr)ecific  citizens,  then  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  implication.  UTien  policemen  are  permitted  to 
accept  these  material  tokens  of  appreciation  from  the  public  in  rec- 
ognition of  duties  well  |X'rformed  they  will  siwn  come  to  expect  extra 
renumeration  for  the  normal  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Policemen  generally  recognize  no  wrong  in  accepting  free  admis- 
sions to  public  entertainment,  di.scounts  on  purchases.  sp)oci.al  favors 
and  considerations  from  persons  of  influence,  or  ti|w  and  gratuities 
for  services  performed  in  the  line  of  their  regular  duty.  They  choose 
to  look  upon  these  incidents  a.s  being  strictly  i>«Tson.il  matters  Ix*- 
tween  themselves  and  the  donors  and  they  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  moral  obligations  are  involved.  They  arc  naive  indeed 
to  believe  that  their  authority  was  not  an  influencing  factor  in  the 
matter. 
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mised  would  be  the  beat  officers,  then  step  by  step  the  compromise 
would  grow  until  it  would  reach  a  point  of  diminishing  return.  The 
figure  necessary  to  maintain  the  jwint  then  would  represent  that 
part  of  the  overhead  in  normal  operations.  We  must  not  forget  tliat 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  crime  gamblers  don't  gamble. 
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The  poIic«  scr\'ice  cannot  arbitrarily  cast  aside  the  jurisdictional 
restrictions  that  have  been  placed  upon  them  by  law.  nor  can  they 
shirk  tlicir  immediate  responsibility  by  obstinately  insisting  that  the 
law  should  be  ch;inged.  The  law  may  limit  their  jurisdiction,  but  there 
are  no  territorial  limits  placed  upon  their  moral  responsibilities.  The 
fact  remains  that  policemen  can  effectively  meet  the  changing  condi- 
tion if  they  will  jxTmit  their  professional  interests  to  exjKUjd  into 
an  area  of  influence  that  will  keep  abreast  that  of  the  communities. 
The  police  profession  must  be  willing  to  discard  the  old  "horse  and 
buggy"  concepts  of  localized  resjxjnsibility  and  wholeheartedly  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  an  unsolved  crime  in  San  Francisco  is  not 
alone  the  responsibility  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department, 
but  is  a  national  jxilice  responsibility,  one  that  is  important  to  every 
law  enforcement  agency  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  police  profession 
must  forever  discard  the  traditional  practice  of  retiring  behind  the 
walls  of  their  own  bailwick  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  those  out- 
side their  citadel  only  when  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  receiv- 
ing public  credit  for  their  participation.  The  prevailing  practice  of 
using  legal  jurisdictional  restrictions  as  an  alibi  for  failure  to  coop- 
erate must  forever  be  ended. 

Satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  the  fight  to  suppress  crime 
if  real  cooperation  is  effected  among  all  law  enforcement  bodies.  Co- 
operation is  defined  as  "association  for  common  benefit."  It  is  ob- 
vious then  that  real  cooperation  cannot  be  attained  if  selfish  inter- 
ests are  allowed  to  enter.  True  cooj^-ration  is  team  work  and  necessi- 
tates full  recognition  and  acceptance  of  its  implications  by  all  the 
agencies  of  law  enforcement.  No  agency  can  claim  to  be  cooperating 
if  it  remains  only  on  the  receiving  end;  it  must  give  as  well  as  re- 
ceive. True  ct)operation  involves  a  unity  of  purjxise  and  coordination 
of  effort  that  is  founded  ujwn  a  sincere  desire  to  heed  the  common 
interests  of  all. 

Cooix'ration  is  more  than  promises,  it  is  more  than  the  announce- 
ment of  programs  or  pl.ins  of  coordination,  it  is  more  than  holding 
conferences  accompanied  by  back  shippings  and  oratorical  pro- 
nouncements, and  it  is  more  than  public  pledges  and  agreements  to 
present  a  united  front.  Cooperation  is  the  translation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  good  teamwork  into  definite  and  continuous  action.  It  is  an 
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activities,  arc  quick  to  place  the  blame  upon  |)olitics.  They  will 
readily  admit  the  condition  but  will  cry,  "What  can  we  do  about 
it?"  They  may  be  correct  in  the  assumption  that  political  interven- 
tion is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  administration  of  their  department, 
but  in  their  willingness  to  adopt  the  defeatist  role  they  openly  admit 
their  own  unwillingness  to  accept  their  full  responsibility  to  society. 
The  supreme  need  of  law  enforcement  today  is  for  leadership — lead- 
ership that  is  characterized  by  vision,  understanding,  unselfishness, 
and  determination.  Police  service  needs  men  in  high  places  who  will 
not  brook  defeat  but  who  go  on  fighting  for  ideals  with  a  faith  that 
cannot  be  shaken.  It  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  the  real  leaders  in 
police  service  to  convince  the  political  leaders  of  the  polictical  ex- 
pediency of  efficiency  in  law  enforcement. 

The  defeatist  attitude  that  is  so  general  in  the  law  enforcement 
field  not  only  contributes  heavily  to  the  inefficiency  of  police  service, 
but  also  constitutes  a  major  obstacle  in  the  way  of  true  professional- 
ization  of  the  service  as  well.  .\  profession  is  characterized  by  an  or- 
ganization of  those  engaged  in  a  common  service,  which  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  common  interest  and  public  responsibility.  This  is  a 
constructive  characteristic  that  is  not  compatible  to  defeatism.  Co- 
operation cannot  occur  among  [wlice  agencies  until  their  common  m- 
terests  can  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated.  No  one  agency  of 
law  enforcement,  no  matter  how  strong  its  influence  or  how  sincere 
its  purpose,  can  alone  bring  about  harmonious  cooperation,  neither 
can  coopx'ration  be  accomplished  among  many  agencies,  so  long  as 
they  are  compelled  to  act  indepx*ndenlly  and  without  a  common  ob- 
jective. Unless  there  is  a  common  bond  and  definite  organize*!  effort 
they  will  not  reach  common  ground,  and  their  efforts,  no  matter  how 
earnest,  will  be  at  variance  by  reason  of  strong  individual  bias. 
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Police  Administrators  must  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
fessional standards.  The  educational  institutions  must  assist  in  the 
needed  in-ser\'ice  training  and  research  that  is  so  important  in  con- 
tinued progress. 

Proper  training  and  research  will  do  much  to  ease  many  of  the 
problems  of  cooperation  that  are  so  troublesome  to  law  enforcement 
today.  For  many  years  bar  associations  and  the  judiciary  have 
sought  constructive  reforms  in  the  machinery  of  prosecutions,  in  the 
constitution  of  courts,  and  in  criminal  procedure.  Progress  has  been 
slow,  so  slow  at  times  as  to  be  discouraging:  but  with  the  rapid  infil- 
tration into  the  law  enforcement  field  of  carefully  selected  and  highly 
trained  policemen,  it  is  believed  that  impetus  will  be  given  to  this 
effort.  Instead  of  the  unjust  criticism  of  the  courts  and  the  law  that 
has  been  so  common  in  the  past,  properly  trained  policemen  are  com- 
petent to  recognize  the  common  interest  of  the  problenis  and  who  are 
eager  in  their  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  will  reveal,  and  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  problems,  m.ide  in  the  light  of  the  view- 
point of  the  law  enforcement  officer,  should  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
bench  and  the  bar  in  their  diligent  efforts  to  bring  about  the  much 
needed  reforms. 

Proper  training  is  bringing  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
relationship  of  the  jwlice  ser\ice  with  the  public.  For  many  years 
the  public  generally  looked  upon  the  police  ser\'ice  as  a  necessary 
evil.  Police  work  was  condone<l  .xs  a  necessary  defense  against  the 
incursions  of  the  antisocial.  Policemen  were  looked  upon  as  door- 
keepers to  the  social  habitation,  stationed  at  its  portals  to  keep  off 
intruders,  but  excluded  from  enjoying  the  activities  within.  This  re- 
lationship has  undergone  a  di-cided  change  .-us  trained  i>olicenien. 
alert  to  the  value  of  public  relations,  have  encouraged  the  public  in 
becoming  better  informed  on  the  many  activities  of  policemen  that 
are  not  so  directly  aj^sociated  with  the  activities  of  crimin.ils.  A  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  |X)lice  service  has  evolved,  and  [wlicemen 
have  renewed  interest  in  such  subjects  as  courtesy,  community  re- 
sponsibilities, and  other  public  relations  subjects. 

The  field  of  research  offers  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  the 
trained  police  officer.  There  is  not  a  single  ph;Lse  of  police  service 
that  does  not  hold  out  alluring  possibilities  of  exploration.  In  the 
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of  fundamental  principles,  when  sudden  waves  of  criminal  offences 
break  out,  ihey  are  met  with  hysteria  instead  of  an  intelligent  analy- 
sis of  their  causation.  As  a  result  of  misundertsanding  of  cause  and 
ignorance  of  projjer  method  of  correction,  crime  drives  are  launched, 
criminals  are  rounded  up  and  charged,  not  with  the  crimes  for  which 
they  may  be  guilty,  but  on  trumjxrd  up  charges  of  vagrancy  or  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Many  jxxjr  unfortunates  whose  only  crimes  were 
that  of  being  unable  to  satisfactorily  explain  their  presence  on  the 
street  arc  sent  to  jail,  all  because  the  police  services  were  unable  to 
meet  a  difficult  situation  intelligently. 
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shaping  strength  of  character.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
traits  or  (|u:iJities  arc:  sclf-confidencc.  self-sacrifice,  paternalism, 
fairness,  initiative  and  decision,  dignity,  courage  and  moral  ascen- 
dancy. 

Self-confidence  is  faith  in  one'sself.  and  it  is  predicated  upon 
knowledge,  skill  in  applying  knowledge,  and  in  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  p.-iss  one's  knowledge  on  to  the  benefit  of  others.  Self-con- 
fidence is  in  fact  a  state  of  mental  satisfaction  thai  arises  from  being 
able  to  put  the  possession  of  knowledge  to  a  constructive  use. 

Self -sacrifice  is  fundamental  to  true  leadership.  It  is  an  inescap- 
able fact  that  to  contemplate  a  situation  without  bias  requires  first 
a  complete  subordination  of  self.  Effective  police  work  requires  the 
utmost  in  self-sacrifice.  Policemen  who  are  selfishly  impressed  with 
their  authority  cannot  succeed  as  leaders.  Obsessed  with  fears  of 
the  loss  of  power  or  authority,  they  are  in  a  defensive  position,  which 
seriously  affects  their  efficiency  and  eventually  destroys  public  con- 
fidence in  their  integrity. 

Paternalism  is  a  quality  found  in  men  who  are  mindful  of  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  It  is  basic  to  pHjlice  leadership  because  public  welfare 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  police  service.  Harmonious  relation- 
ships between  police  .'Service  and  the  public  depend.*,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, upon  the  patern.-ilistic  inlluence  that  enters  in  the  shaping  of 
public  policies. 

Fairness  and  honesty  are  qualities  that  have  universal  ap[HMl. 
Nowhere  is  there  greater  opjxirtunity  or  greater  need  to  display 
these  qualities  than  in  the  police  service.  A  prejwnderance  of  public 
crilism  of  law  enforcement  agencies  is  occasioned  by  reason  of  par- 
tiality or  unfairni-ss  in  exercising  the  police  function.  Impartial  ap- 
plication of  laws  and  regulations  and  fairness  and  honi^sty  in  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  office  arc  [wwerful  forces  in  insuring  contin- 
ued public  respect  of  police  service. 

Initiative  and  <lecision  are  char.icteristic  traits  of  men  wiio  act 
correctly  and  at  the  proper  time.  The  ability  to  act  decisively  and 
correctly  is  a  manifestation  of  thorough  preparedness  and  an  inter- 
est in  and  an  appreciation  of  the  task  at  h.ind.  Knowledge,  mental 
alertness,  and  judgment  all  enter  in  the  development  of  this  very  de- 
sirable trait.  The  ability  of  |x)licemen  to  meet  emergencies  with  pro- 
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ancy  is  found  in  the  true  character  of  the  individual,  by  the  example 
be  sets  in  his  own  living. 

Moral  ascendancy  is  most  impwrtant  in  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  commanding  officers  in  the  police  service.  The  moral  force 
or  lack  of  it  in  commanding  officers  is  reflected  in  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  men  under  their  control,  and  obviously  becomes  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  public's  ajipraii^al  of  police  service.  Command- 
ing officers  cannot  maintain  leadership  over  their  men  if  at  any  time 
they  are  placed  in  positions  of  moral  embarrassment.  Questionable 
character  of  leaders  in  public  service  reflects  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  group. 
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spect  of  decent  r>eopIe;  but  when,  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  we  fail 
to  extend  to  them  thi-  rij;hts  of  due  prtKess  we  set  prectnii-nLs  that  are 
not  restricted  to  the  vicious  alone.  Zeal  on  the  part  of  policemen  en- 
gaged in  criminal  investigations  is  to  be  commended,  but  if  they  al- 
low themselves  to  be  led  by  their  enthusiasm  into  practices  that  are 
not  only  illegal  but  seriously  i-ndanger  the  b.xsic  principles  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  as  well,  then  thiy  most  certainly  are  to  be  censored. 

Grave  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  policemen  insist  upon  the 
right  to  decide  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  liberty  are  to  be  applied,  they  are  assuming  an  au- 
thority that  they  never  had  or  never  were  intended  to  possess;  and  if 
allowed  to  go  on  unchallenged  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  a  condition 
that  wf  must  admit  exists  in  some  jurisdictions  where  liberty,  as 
fought  for  by  the  Revolutionary  heroes,  is  but  an  empty  gesture. 
From  a  strictly  practical  viewpoint  of  law  enforcement  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  where  policemen  and  prosecutors  neglect  or  ignore 
the  protection  of  inherent  rights  of  the  citizen,  the  case  at  hand  is 
not  strengthened  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  seriously  weakeniil  if  not 
hopelessly  lost.  When  policemen  disregard  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions of  civil  liberty  in  the  treatment  of  a  criminal  they  create  a 
strange  paradox.  Their  relationship  with  the  accused  becomi-s  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  accessory  after  the  fact.  Their  denials  of  due 
process  of  law  adds  materially  to  the  defense  of  the  accused. 

Policemen  also  are  negligent  in  allowing  their  own  person.al  opin- 
ions, often  arrived  at  prematurely  and  without  foundation  in  fact, 
to  so  influence  their  investigation  that  many  mi.scarri.iges  of  justice 
have  resulted  therefrom.  Officers  who  have  formed  definite  opinions 
as  to  guilt  or  circumstances  may  inn«Kently  exert  a  strong  influence 
on  the  statements  of  witnesses  whom  they  interrogate.  Furthermore, 
when  investigators  allow  theories  of  situations  to  form  before  there 
are  sufficient  facts  disclose<l  to  sup|x)rt  them,  they  are  likely  to  find 
their  subsequent  investigation  restricted  to  a  search  for  f.icts  to  lend 
support  to  the  ill-conceived  theory.  Once  an  investigation  has  shift- 
ed from  an  open-minded  search  for  facts,  becau.se  of  the  entrance  of 
conji-cture  or  unfounded  theory,  it  is  difficult  then  to  return  to  an 
ojien-minded  investigation  even  though  the  preconceive<i  theory  has 
been  completely  abandoned.  The  influence  of  the  theory  will  remain 
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sake  of  convenience  and  to  get  the  job  done;  practices  that  are  most 
certain  to  lead  to  trouble. 

This  is  not  a  condition  that  has  come  upon  us  suddenly  or  as  an 
aftermath  of  war,  but  is  one  that  has  been  with  us  since  the  incep- 
tion of  police  service  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  records  of  our  courts 
will  show  many  instances  in  which  law  enforcement  officers  have 
exceeded  their  authority.  Many  civil  actions  have  been  in.'^tituted, 
seeking  redress  for  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  over  zealous  po- 
licemen, and  innumerable  instances  have  gone  unchallenged. 

The  public  in  the  jxist  have  naively  avoided  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  principal  difference  between  a  democracy  and  a  totali- 
tarian form  of  government  is  not  so  much  in  the  laws  under  which 
they  operate  as  it  is  in  the  manner  by  which  the  laws  are  applied. 
The  public  is  slowly  awakening  from  its  passivity  toward  the  princi- 
ples of  persona]  liberty.  Illegal  invasions  of  the  sanctity  of  private 
homes,  unreasonable  detention  of  persons  suspected  of  crime,  and 
withholding  from  thi"  innocent  and  guilty  alike  the  right  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  are  bringing  increa.>^ed  criticisms  of  enforcement  officers 
both  from  the  public  and  the  courts. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  police  administrators,  who  attempt 
to  protect  their  agents  from  false  imprisonment  suits  by  pressing 
vagrancy  charges  against  the  individuals  illegally  deiaine<l.  will  find 
such  ill-considered  subterfuge  a  boomerang. 
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sideration  of  the  responsibility  of  public  service  can  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  no  Rrcater  power  nor  hifjher  honor  can  be  Riven 
any  man  than  the  duly  of  upholding  and  defending  the  American 
Heritage  of  Freedom.  "The  Bill  of  Rights." 
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